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[ CONTINUED. | 


Ir appears, from the statement in our last Number, and from 
other circumstances in the Report, from which we derive our 
facts, that some ofthe foundations in this College are of very 
dubious advantage. It is naturally expected by the public, 
that whenever a foundation for a professorship exists, it should 
be filled by some capable person; but it may happen that 
foundations shall be more numerous than are required by the 
number of pupils, or the state of the country. This would 
be no evil, deol if the income of the foundation sufficed for 
the salary of the incumbent. But this is not the case with a 
single foundation among those of the resident professors ;— 
in three of them, indeed, the income is so small, that all unit- 
ed would not pay half of the present salary of a single pro- 
fessor. Professorships of this sort, therefore, are a cause of 
increased expense, and so far an unnecessary one, that if the 
foundations did not exist, their places might be supplied b 
tutorships, or College professorships, as they are termed, wit 
a much smaller salary. This evil may be in some degree 
remedied by allowing the capital of the foundations to accu- 
mulate, as opportunities occur, by the vacation of the of- 
fices. But even this resort is, in some instances, precluded by 
the will of the donor, which compels the Corporation of the 
University to fill the office within a limited period. The poli- 
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cy of accepting foundations, in the present state of the coun- 
try, so inadequate to the support of a professor; and thus 


- allowing the donor, by giving a limited sum, to appropriate to 


a specific a of his own choice a large amount of the un- 
appropriated College funds, has been a mistaken one from 
the beginning. And it has led to most of the evils of which 
the public have loudest complained, and the cause of which 
they have least understood, viz.—While bequests were re- 
peatedly made by benevolent individuals, there was no diminu- 
tion of the expense of instruction—but the reverse. And 
the evil of this policy has been unnecessarily increased, by 
making the salaries too high. They are higher than is neces- 
sary, considering the permanency, the respectability, the hith- 
erto slight responsibility, and the easy and agreeable nature 
of their offices. 

‘These offices are, in the first place, of a permanent charac- 
ter,—more so than almost any other situation can be in a re- 
publican government. The destruction or abolition of Har- 
vard University is a more improbable event, if possible, than 
that of the government of the United States. Whatever oc- 
casional uneasiness or complaint may arise against the Insti- 
tution and its management, there can be no reasonable doubt 
of its final continuance, and increasing resources and dignity. 

The offices are highly respectable. They have a rank, 
which does not depend upon show and parade. _ It is intrinsic, 
and cannot be taken away by any thing short of a course of 
gross mismanagement on the part of the higher branches of the 
government of the College, or gross misbehaviour on the part 
of the officers themselves. They have a rank, in short, which 
does not depend upon a large income, which does not require 
a large income for its support, and which is, therefore, to be 
desired unaccompanied by a large income,—and which, we 
may add, is desired, and would be desired, by many, well 
qualified for the duties, with a much smaller salary than is 
now attached to it. In this particular the situation resembles 
that of the New England clergy, whose salaries are low in 
accordance with this very principle, that their rank and re- 
2 pong do not depend upon their income. Like the 


ergy, they are respected not merely on account of individu- 


crers 


al merit, but also in consideration of their offices,—and, like 
them, they are exempted from taxes and many other burdens 
more or less vexatious to their fellow-citizens. 

The offices, again, are, in our opinion, without any anxious 
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or disagreeable responsibility. It is true that the interest of all 
the professors is more or less connected with the flourishing 
state of the Institution ; but they have not the sense of direct in- 
dividval responsibility, which is annexed in most instances to 
the professions, to civil offices, and most other stations of trust 
and profit in our country. In a former paragraph we com- 
pared their situations to those of our clergy. In this particu- 
lar they have the advantage over them; as there is but little 
heresy in literature, and no angry sects are to be reconciled by 
their doctrines. A Professor may be a Wernerian or a Flut- 
tonian, a Nominalist or a Realist, a believer in one electric 
fluid or two, without risking either his peace or his salary. 
These offices, in the last place, are comparatively easy and 
agreeable. We are not now about to join in the vulgar slang, 
which associates the idea of luxury and ease with every situa- 
tion which does not compel its occupant to swing a sledge, brand- 
ish a flail, or exert his physical force in some obvious manner. 
The liters] sweat of the brow is neither the most uncomforta- 
ble effect, nor the only evidence ef toil. But we do believe, 
that the situation of a Resident Professor in most Universities, 
and especially in a great and wealthy institution, like that at 
Cambridge, is neither very toilsome nor disagreeable. ‘There 
are evils, there are vexations, no doubt, which none can ap- 
preciate so justly as those who suffer them. But we are per- 
suaded that there is less of that occasional and utter weari- 
ness of flesh and spirit, which is more or less incident to eve- 
ry employment of which we have any knowledge. A Pro- 
fessor is, or at least ought to be, appointed to his office on 
account of some strong predilection and consequent excel- 
lence in a particular department of literature or science. His 
leasure consequently becomes his business, and he is paid 
for following those pursuits, to which most other literary men 
in society are glad to devote the moments which can be cut 
off from the stock which is claimed by their necessary du- 
ties. He must communicate his knowledge, it is true, but he 
is not bound down to an eternal round of the merest elemen- 
tary instruction, whose dull monotony is only varied by the 
petty vexations which beset the “little tyrant” of a school. 
ore than this, he is placed in a society of literary and con- 
genial spirits, and in the midst of a scientific and literary ap- 
paratus, which removes the necessity of private expense, that 
too often bears hard upon the scanty funds of the scholar in 
any other situation. 
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It does appears to us, therefore, that the Professors to whom 
we have been alluding, are, in almost every particular, on a 
level with the clergy ‘of New England, and that in some they 
have the advantage of them. if then, as we believe is the 
case, a salary of a thousand dollars is the highest, with very 
few exceptions, received by any clergyman out of the me- 
tropolis, certainly it would appear that seventeen hundred 
ought to be regarded as too great for a Professor. 

On the other hand, we are ready to admit, that great diffi- 

culties present themselves in the way of any alteration of 
these talhites: “One false step,” says the proverb, “costs 
many ;” and some false steps were taken a good while since, 
the consequences of which it may be found difficult to repair. 
In the first place, with regard to the present incumbents. 
‘These gentlemen have enjoy yed their incomes for a considera- 
ble period. ‘They have learned to consider them necessary. 
They have, in fact, become necessary to their comfort. There 
is no doubt that they would have discharged their duties as 
well, have been as rich, and as happy with smaller salaries, 
as they have been with the present ones ; but there is a great 
difference between always conforming to a small income and 
being reduced to it after enjoying a larger. It was not their 
fault, that they have at times desired an increase of salary. 
Such desires are incident alike to the drudge and the philoso- 
pher. It is not their fault that they have received it. ‘They 
have no control over the funds. If our principle be correct, 
that the salaries are too large, it was an error of the superior 
boards of-the College to make them so. 

There is another and we think a weighty reason against 
any diminution of the salaries of actual incumbents. We 

ke above of the permanent character of these salaries. 
And this character ought to belong to them. Devotion to lite- 
rature is of all things most apt to render a man helpless in 
regard to the cares and competition of society. Fluctuations 
of incomes, therefore, are likely to be highly injurious to 
them, and any principle, which recognises the propriety of 
fluctuations, ought to be discountenanced. And though it may 
seem at first sight paradoxical, it is obvious, upon reflection, 
that one of the strongest reasons for considering the present 
salaries too high, is equally strong against diminishing them 
in the case of actual incumbents. 

But the College lives forever, it may be said, and the evil 
may be repaired in the case of future incumbents. But 
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another false step has thrown impediments in the way of this 
measure. From the notionof the necessity of a certain amount 
of salary, the capital in some of the professorships has been 
allowed to accumulate till the income amounts nearly to the 
present full salary of a Professor. ‘This salary, therefore, 
can never be diminished, but, on the contrary, must increase 
with every vacancy. Further,—it has long been recognised 
as a general principle, that all the salaries should be equal, and 
this principle appears plausible, since there seems an injustice 
in bringing together gentlemen of equal or nearly equal stand- 
ing in society, with labours not excessively different in amount, 
compelling them to a similar style of living, which follows al- 
most necessarily from their situation, and furnishing them with 
incomes so utterly different as those of the several foundations. 
But if you go out of the limits marked by these incomes, it is 
clearly a matter of great difficulty to draw any line which 
will be just and satisfactory. 

The principle, however, of equal salaries, although plausi- 
ble, we think, on the whole, erroneous, and that this will appear 
by carrying it out to its consequences. Suppose, for instance, 
that by frequent vacancies or other delays, in process of time 
the income of a foundation should become an extravagant one, 
and that to a great degree,—it is surely a possible case,— 
would it be expedient to raise the others to the same amount ? 
We think not; and that the principle, therefore, is not well 
founded. Again,—the fair question respecting the amount of 
salary is not what may be thought just and sufficient for any 
present incumbent accustomed to a situation, and unwilling to 
break old habits and associations, and relinquish a place which 
time and circumstances have endeared. ‘The fair amount is 
that, which will induce gentlemen well qualified for the place, 
and fully apprised of its advantages and disadvantages, to 
accept it. A man may have other sources of income; he 
may perceive that the situation will enable him to obtain ad- 
ditions to his regular salary. A Professorship that does not 
offer much value, may offer much time, and this may, in his 
views, be an equivalent. Or he may have few wants, or be 
an habitual economist; in short, many reasons may induce 
some to accept a lower salary, with a full view and complete 
knowledge of the duties which it will require. There would 
be no injustice nor hardship, therefore, in confining him to this 
salary, provided no remarkable and unforeseen changes in the 
circumstances of the country or the College should render it 
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so. Itis obvious that reasoning in many respects similar will 
apply to the Presidential salary. 

ro return to the amount of the several salaries of the Resi- 
dent Professors. No considerable saving in this particular 
appears easy by a reduction of individual incomes, except a 
small one, of the sum paid for the duties of Registrar and In- 
spector of public buildings. These duties, from the Report, 
do not seem to be considerable, and might be imposed upon 
some of the officers without any increase of their income. It 
further appears, that the amount of duty is not the same in 
every Professorship. If $1700, therefore, be sufficient for 
those who perform the greatest amount of duty, it is clearly 
unequal to give the same to those who perform less; and 
though objections would arise, as we have already stated, to 
diminishing their income, there can be none to giving them 
additional duties, especially when they are not great. On 
the other hand, those who are deprived of the small addition 
of salary, are in some degree recompensced by the addition to 
their leisure. ‘This, however, is not very important in fact, 
as the whole income of both offices is but $300. Another 
change is much more important, while it affects the income of 
none. One Professorship is now and another will be vacant 
in a few months. These are both well endowed, though neith- 
er of them is adequate to the support of a Professor without 
the additional appropriation of large sums from those monies 
which are at the free disposal of the Corporation. By pro- 
moting, therefore, if we may use the word without offence, 
two College Professors * in the same branches to these vacant 
Professorships, there will be a clear saving to the College of 
a very large proportion of the salaries now enjoyed by 
these gentlemen, which amount together to $3400; and a 
consequent diminution of the yearly amount assessed upon 


the scholars. 
[ To be continued. ] 





* By a “College Professor,” we mean one who is supported exclusively by ap- 
ropriations from the income of those donations, which have been made to the Col- 
ege, without conditions restricting the discretion of the Corporation as to their ex- 

penditure. 
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Lectures on Geology, being Outlines of the Science, delivered in 
the New York Atheneum, in the year 1825. By Jer. Van 
Renssevaer, M. D. &c. New York. 1825. 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp- 358. 


Popular lectures, as they have been styled, have been 
viewed as well calculated to excite a taste in the community 
for scientific acquirements, and as one of the best means of 
imparting instruction to those, whose professional, commercial, 
or other occupations leave them but few and limited portions 
of time to devote tosuch pursuits. But we have often thought 
thatthe beneficial effects of most lectures of this kind have 
been overrated—that they have had in some instances an op- 
posite effect, arising from the manner in which they have 
been got up, or in which they have been conducted and at- 
tended. 

A large proportion of those who attend a course of instruc- 
tions of this kind, cannot apply themselves to close investiga- 
tions, or follow up the various subjects at their leisure. ‘The 
impressions, with which they leave the lecture room, are in gen- 
eral the strongest, and sometimes the only ones they reccive. 
Under these circumstances it becomes doubly incumbent on 
the governors or founders of institutions for the promotion of 
literature and science, to be influenced in their selection of 
teachers, by a spirit of impartiality, and a full conviction of 
the capability of those who are to make these first and strong- 
est impressions. A spirit of candour and sincerity,—a deep 
love of his subject,—an ardour and zeal that shall never 
tire,—a theveagh acquaintance with all that has been done 
by others,—a oie in selecting and compressing all that 
constitutes the foundations of his science,—a sound and im- 
partial judgment of what is to be rejected or deemed irrelevant 
or uncertain,—a simple, intelligible, familiar, yet accurate 
method of conveying his knowledge to others ;—all will ac- 
knowledge these to have a greater influence than the most per- 
fect facility of copying from others,—of quoting from the 
poets,—or of talking about “the glorious orb of day.” Far be 
from us to decide which of the qualifications we have hinted 
at influenced the choice of the author of this book, as lecturer 
on an important branch of science in the New York Athe- 
neum. 

Although some of the objections, which have been made 
to * nipeie lectures,” are well founded, we are not disposed 
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to concede that the imperfect views, which they give, and the 
superficial knowledge which they often impart, are obstacles to 
the progress of science and general improvement. If the larg- 
er proportion of an audience repair to the lecture room, some 
to pass away an hour which would otherwise hang heavy on 
their hands; some for the mere gratification of curiosity, by 
the sight of brilliant experiments, beautiful minerals, or inge- 
nious models of machinery ;—while a few, perhaps, are led 
thither in compliance with the reigning fashion; still we be- 
lieve that miiol real benefit may result to society at large 
from the patronage and countenance of even this class of andi- 
tors. It may happen that by some happy illustration the 
slumbering spark of genius is unexpectedly kindled; some 
future Watt, or Arkwright, or Davy starts in his career; and 
who can estimate the new sources of power, the great me- 
chanical improvements, or the unknown means of individual 
and east, wealth, which may result. 

But it is unnecessary to enlarge on these points ; it is suffi- 
ciently obvious, that the value and usefulness of popular lec- 
tures must depend on the ability and zeal of the teacher. 
When these are directed by the wisdom and sustained by the 
countenance and patronage of a great public institution, their 
results come to us with superior claims to attention and respect. 
It was, therefore, with high expectations that we took up the 
Lectures on Geology delivered at the New York Atheneum. 

It has been fashionable to speak of geology as a new 
science ; and every writer has endeavoured to convince his 
readers that he has contributed something to its development 
and progress, though not always with success. Professor 
Cleaveland has given, at the end of his most excellent 
treatise on Mineralogy, an epitome of Geology, a science the 
object of which he there informs us, is “to ascertain the ar- 
rangement and mutual actions of the solid, fluid, and aeriform 
materials of the earth.” The first edition of this work was 
published in the year 1816. It was immediately introduced 
into very general use ; and from it, probably, most of our now 
numerous geologists derived their first notions of the science. 
Prior to this time, however, we find in Europe many treatises 
on Geology, and the third volume of Professor Jameson’s 
Mineralogy, published in 1808, is wholly devoted to this sub- 
ject. But this, as well as the various French treatises upon 
the subject which had been published, were before almost un- 
known among us. Within a few years, however, they have 
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evidently been very carefully read and studied. It is some- 
what strange that it did not occur to the lecturer on geology 
at the New York Atheneum, that his readers might have 
met with some of these publications ; that he did not “catch 
the idea ” (as he tells us Whiston did that of Halley) is evi- 
dent from the modest manner in which he informs us that 
“ geology is generally considered as embracing a knowledge of 
rocks merely,” and that there is no work published, “ that even 
hints at the many import ant points properly treated of under 
the head of geology.” Had Professor Jameson’s “ Manual” 
the “ Classification of Rocks,” by Dr Macculloch, and Messrs 
Conybeare and Phillips’ “Outlines” not appeared, we are 
somewhat suspicious that the present publication would never 
have come to light. The fact is, we are sorry to say it, that 
nine-tenths of these lectures are copied almost verbatim from 
these works——all that part in particular which relates to high- 
land and lowland, meuntain chains, mountains, the bottom of 
the sea, &c. is from Jameson. ‘The notices of Guettard, on 
page 27, and of Lehman, on page 28, are from page 42 of Cony- 
beare and Phillips’ “ Outlines of the Geology of England and 
Wales.” ‘The learned authors of that work in their introduc- 
tory sketch of the progress of geological science have the fol- 
lowing very appropriate figure, ‘* As we approach the middle 
of the 18th century, we find the sc attered rays of information, 
which alone can be discerned previously, converging into a 
more condensed and steady light; the disjoined atoms fall- 
ing, as it were, into a regular system.” How much more 
beautiful the language of the lecturer to the Atheneum, on 
page 34. “The few rays of light were scattered, until a 
unexpected nucleus attracted the wandering atoms and ve 
them together.” ‘The notice of Saussure, on page 37, is from 
the 45th of the same work. 

Inthe first lecture we have outlines of the various fanciful 
and exploded theories of the earth, commencing with that of 
Burnet. These are very nearly in the language of Professor 
Brande. ‘The same may be said of our author’s account of 
the theories of Leibnitz, Woodward, Buffon, and others, all 
of which may be found in Brande’s ‘Lectures or in Cuvier’s 
Essay. ‘The theory of Dr Hutton, we are told, is in unison 
with many geological facts as seen in Scotland. Unfortunate- 
ly, it is well known to all who have made themselves acquaint- 
ed with the writings of both Scotch and English geologists, 
since the publication of the Huttonian theory, that nearly all 
37 
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the geological appearances relied upon by the learned author 
of the theory, and its eloquent advocate, the late Professor 
Playfair, can be explained quite as satisfactorily by other 
hypothe ses. ‘The granite veins of Arran, the porphyry of 
rr same island, the slate at Tarbet and Luss, the quartz rock 

‘Tyndrum, the magnificent granite veins of Garviemore, 
oa innumerable other geological phenomena, have been ex- 
anined and described again and again, and made to accord 
with the previously adopted theory of each observer. 

We were somewhat surprised at the bold assertion that Dr 
Hutton’s book continues to be the text book of the best English 
geologists! ‘There is something indeed approaching to the Hut- 
tonian hypothesis in some of their works, but had Dr Van Rens- 
sclaer studied these with attention, he would have found innu- 
merable points of difference. Almost the only writer, who 
may be considered as taking Dr Hutton’s work as a “ text 
book,” is Prof.. Brande, and although Dr Van Rensselaer has 
app: arently made this same work his own text book, he should 
have known, that however deservedly eminent as a chemist 
Prof. Brande may be, he has no pretensions to a high rank as 
a geologist. 

‘In the second lecture our author proceeds to point out the 
advantages to be derived from the study of geology, in which 
he shows himself familiar with some of the papers of Mr 
Maclure, and has given nothing new. He follows up the sys- 
tem of Mr Br ande, and like him tells us, that we do not select 
the most permanent materials for architectural purposes. 
This affords a good opportunity of letting us know he has 
been abroad, and seen the chapel of Henry VII. undergoing 
repairs. 

The third lecture commences with an account of the changes 
produced on the earth’s surface by the formation of peat &c. 
Although we are fully aware how very compressible this 
substance is, we should hardly have conceived that the thirty- 
five pages of Dr Macculloch’s Essay upon it in the second 
volume of the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal could have 
been condensed into about four ; ; but by some unfortunate ac- 
cident all that peculiar essence on which the value of the 
original depended escaped during the process, and we have 
nothing left but the dry stalks. ‘Thus we have a string of 

cighty t or more hard names, being the list given by Dr Mac- 
ath of the plants from which the different kinds of peat 
are derived, while the important details and facts are omitted ; 
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the recital of this list must have been listened to with deep 
interest. Before leaving this chapter,we must not omit the 
recipe at the close of it for making a volcano; which we 
presume was furnished by the worthy proprietor of Vauxhall 
garcen. 

If any of you wish for a volcano on a small scale in your garden, 
take twenty-five pounds of powered sulphur, and as much iron filings, 
mix them into a paste with water, and place the whole in a large iron 
pot, covered with a cloth, some little distance under ground. in a tew 
hours, from nine to twelve, the earth swells, heats, and cracks—hot 


sulphureous vapours arise, and the cracks enlarging, a brilliant flame 
bursts up, thus forming a volcano in miniature,” Ac. 


The “ opportunities for the study of geological phenomena 
in Europe &c.” enjoyed by our author have unquestionably 
been “numerous and extensive ;’ he has therefore an un- 
doubted “right to form his own opinions,” as he remarks in 
his preface. That “these have generally coincided with the 
ideas of others” we have the most abundant proof, as will be 
evident from a few quotations. ‘The following is his “‘ opin- 
ion ” of what have been termed irregular masses of rocks. 

Irregular Masses may be of any size; and often constitute mountains, 
as is the case with granite, serpentine, porphyry, and the overlying rocks, 
as trap, &e. 

Dr Macculloch in page 99 of his “ Classification of Rocks” 
says, 

Irregular Masses. These may be of any size, even of mountainous 
bulk. Examples of them are afforded by granite, and by the overlying 
rocks, as the traps and porphyries. 

At page 129 we have Dr Rensselaer’s “ opinion” in regard 
to nodules. 


Nodules or imbedded irregular masses is a term lately adopted to in- 
clude rocks which are not stratafied nor disposed in pseudo-strata (beds) 
and which do not resemble in their connections other large irregular 
masses. The forms of the nodules are various, and they are usually im- 
bedded in the stratafied rocks; but occasionally in granite. The size 
varies from a foot to a mile. 


What says Dr Macculloch ? 


Noputes. Or imbedded irregular masses. This term is adopted for 
want of one more appropriate, to include rocks which are not stratified, 
nor disposed in pseudo-strata (beds) and which do not resemble in their 
connexions the large irregular masses, The form of nodules is very 
various. Nodules are frequently imbeddéd in stratified rocks, but they 
are also found in granite. The size of these masses varies from a foot 
to a mile or more. 


The fourth lecture we should be half inclined to say was copi- 
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ed from the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th chapters of Dr Macculoch’s 
work—but as we learn from the preface that these lectures were 
“ addressed to a large and enlightened audience,” and with * no 
small degree of reluctance and timidity,” and as we find no 
inverted commas, or references to other writers, they must be 
received as remarkable coincidences “with the ideas of oth- 
ers.” Messrs Humboldt, Macculloch, Conybeare, and Phil- 
lips are under great obligations to one whose “ numerous and 
extensive opportunities” have thus enabled him to confirm 
and place their opinions beyond the reach of doubt. 

The account of Werner, on page 38, is familiar to every one 
who has read the scientific journals, or even the newspapers 
of the day. The repetition may have relieved the ennui of 
the attendants on these lectures, but adds little to the useful- 
ness of the book. It is asserted that Werner uever published. 
This is not the fact. His“ Kurze Classification ” appeared in 
1787, and his work on Veins in 1791. 

Some of the attempts at fine writing, and the occasional 
displays of learning in the first lecture, are highly amusing. 
We cannot omit to notice here the account of Lord Bacon, 
which the Dr has rendered doubly damning, by his annota- 
tions to the old, hackneyed quotation, seasoned by a truly 
scientific attempt at a pun. “ Bacon,” he exclaims, “ unhappy 
name in the annals of science,” “the wisest, brightest, mean- 
est of mankind,’—“ a blazing deacon to show us the fallacy 
of man.” We are continually mecting, too, with expressions, 
which are ambiguous, and sentences so constructed as to mean 
almost any thing, but what was probably intended. The 
whole work bears marks of having been got up in haste, 
with more attention to inflated diction and personal narrative, 
than to scientific accuracy. We might quote many exam- 
ples of want of accuracy and precision in language. ‘Thus, 
on page 36, “In this theory [the Huttonian] there is a happy 
union of the agency of both fire and water; the one [fire] 
collecting and depositing, the other [water] consolidating and 
elevating.”—“ Quartz is the purest variety of siliceous earth, 
containing about 69, and some even 96 per cent. of pure 
silex. Rock crystal is quartz. It [quartz] forms a large 
proportion in the composition of chalcedony, agates, flints, 
jaspers, &c. It[ quartz] is also a constituent in many gems; 
opal and cairngoram are nearly pure quartz. Topaz, hya- 
cinth, schorl, and torumaline, aventurine, emerald, beryl, and 
garnet all contain large portions of this earth” [quartz]. 
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Felspar, “Persia, Arabia, and Ceylon furnish the green 
variety.” We are not informed whether Dr Van Rensselaer 
visited these countries ; if so, he may have discovered locali- 
ties of green felspar heretofore unknown to mineralogists. 

In conclusion, we will merely remark, that those who are in 
possession of Cleaveland’s Mineralogy or Jameson’s Manual 
will add nothing to the value of their libraries by adding this 
volume to the number of their books. 





An Oration, delivered at Concord, April the Nineteenth, 1825. 
By Epwarp Everett. Boston. 8vo. pp. 59. 


Tuis Oration, delivered in commemoration of the first shed- 
ding of blood at the opening of the Revolution, and contain- 
ing a clear, animated narrative of that leading scene in the 
great drama, intermixed with most eloquent and patriotic re- 
flections arising naturally out of the occasion, is too fresh in 
the minds of our readers to leave room for any elaborate com- 
mendation of it on our part. We design here simply to offer 
a few remarks, which the perusal of it suggests, and to make 
one or two extracts in illustration of its style and spirit. 

We cannot sympathize with the feelings of those among us 
who deprecate an occasional reference to the sorrows and 
triumphs of the revolutionary war. Such.men, in complaining 
of the tone assumed, of the language uttered, and of the senti- 
ments professed by public orators on our great national festi- 
vals, exhibit a morbid attachment to the cause of peace and 
goodfellowship, and an exuberant sensibility, which are very 
closely allied with coldness and indifference to the interests 
of home and country. When Mr Adams, in his address de- 
livered at Washington in 1821, Mr Webster on occasion of 
laying the corner stone of the Bunker Hill Monument, Mr 
Everett in the piece before us, and numerous obscurer men in 
like situations, recur to the memorable era in which our Inde- 
pendence was established, they do it with no desire to rekin- 
dle animosities, which are now slumbering in the dust of time. 
They do it with no unfriendly wish, no hostile feeling towards 
the country which gave our progenitors birth, and from which 
we derive our language, our literature, and some of our dear- 
est and most volutl institutions. England was the birthplace and 
home of our forefathers; and though she did persecute them, 
though she did endeavour to reduce them to a state of degrading 





servitude,—she is England still,—the freest of the great nations 
of Europe,—the mistress of the oc ean, disputed in her empire 
over itonly by ourselves,—the country of the Alfreds,-the Hen- 
rys, and the Edwards, whose names shine bri; ghtly in the 
darkness of the middle a; ges, like solitary stars in the distant 
sky,—the conqueror of Crecy, of Agincourt, of Trafalgar, of 
Waterloo,—endeared to us by the ties of a common origin, a 
common language, and a common spirit,—and only alienated in 
sentiment from Americans for a time by her temporary lust of 
dominion over America. Our anniversary orators, therefore, 
allude to and dwell upon the emigration of the pilgrims, the 
subsequent history of the colonies, and the revolutionary 
struggle, with no dis position to tear open wounds which are 
healed ‘d, but only so far as it is necessary to keep alive 
chose hallowed recollections, which are part and parcel of the 
common patrimony of every American. We ourselves require 
to be reminded, and our children to be informed, why it was, 
and with what intent, that our ancestors abandoned the com- 
forts of their father-land, planted their houschold gods in the 
wilderness, and engaged in the stormy contests of war and 
revolution. 

Mr Everett touches upon this topic in the introductory part 
of his oration; and his views of it will be not inopportune at 
this time. 

A pacific and friendly feeling towards England is the duty of this na- 
tion; but it is not our only duty , it is not our first duty. America owes 
an earlier and a higher duty to the great and good men, who caused her 
to be a nafien ; who at an expense of treasure, a contempt of peril, a 
prodigality of blood—the purest and noblest that ever flowed—of which 
we can now hardly conceive, vindicated to this continent a place among 
ihe nations of the earth. I cannot consent, out of tenderness to the 
memory of the Gages, the Hutchinsons, the Grenvilles and Norths, the 
Dartmouths and Hillsboroughs, to cast a veilover the labours and sacri- 
fices of the ‘Quineys, the Adamses, the Hancocks, and the Warrens. I 
am not willing to give up to the ploughshare the soil wet with our fath- 
ers’ blood; no! not even to plant the olive of peace in the furrow. 

There is not a people on earth so abject, as to think that national 
‘ourtesy requires the:n to hush up the tale of the glorious exploits of 
their fathers and countrymen. France is at peace with Austria and 
Prussia; but she does not demolish her beautiful bridges, baptized with 
the names of the battle fields, where Napoleon annihilated their armies ; 
nor tear down the columns, moulten out of the accumulated heaps of 
their captive artillery. England is at peace with France and Spain, 
but does she suppress the names of Trafalgar and the Nile; does she 
overthrow the towers of Blenheim castle, eternal monuments of the dis- 
asters of France; does she tear down from the rafters of her chapels, 
where they have for ages waved in triumph, consecrated to the God of 
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battles, the banners of Cressy and Agincourt ?—No; she is wiser; 
wiser, did I say? she is truer, juster to the memory of her fathers and 
the spirit of her children. 

Nothing seems more remarkable to the superficial observer 
of the early days of our national history, than the seeming 
unpreparedness of the country for the war upon which it was 
about to enter, and out of which it issued so gloriously. As the 
sun of our liberty arose to pour the light of his beams over 
the land, he shone luridly out from the clouds of doubt and 
confusion and discord, ich obscured the nation’s destiny. 

Sad was the year, by proud oppression driven, 
When transatlantic liberty arose, 


Not in the sunshine and the smile of heaven, 
But wrapt in whirlwinds and begirt with woes. 


Sad, indeed, was the year, and mournfully indeed, to the 
fallible eye of man, unskilled to pierce through the hidden 
mysteries of futurity, did our Independence begin. The 
power, which was aiming to enslave us, was mighty, beyond 
all which it seemed within our ability to bring against it ; and 
we had provoked the extremity of its wrath. We had dared 
England to the combat,—England, out of whose womb we 
sprang, whose inhabitants were not Jess brave and resolute 
than ourselves,—who had at her command all the treasures 
of the east and the west, who possessed disciplined armies, 
and whose navies crowded every sea. What had we to op- 
pose to all this tremendous array of strength? Whence were 
we to gather the riches and summon the armies and collect 


the fleets, which could withstand the potent armaments of 


Britain? We had a Washington to lead on our embattled 
hosts to the fight; but his followers were only the raw and 
undisciplined yeomanry of the country; and could they hope 
to vanquish the vanquishers of France and India? We had 
a Franklin, a Jefferson, and an Adams to guide our public 
councils and wield our national resources ; but those resources 
consisted in nothing but the native energies of a people resolvy- 
ed to be free ; and could they be deemed adequate to prevail 
over the most opulent and most powerful kingdom of Europe? 
_ It is necessary that we should enter into these considera- 
tions, if we would realize the strength of resolution, the moral 
sublimity of character, which actuated the heroes and sages 
of the revolution. We must recollect that the colonists had 
petitioned, they had remonstrated, they had had recourse to 
all pacific means that were honourable. to avert the impending 
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storm. Their petitions were disregarded, and their remon- 
strances were “spurned with contempt from the foot of the 
throne.” ‘Their prayer for peace received its answer at the 
cannon’s mouth. Their enemies appeared determined to 
spare no exertions to rivet on them the chains which the 
had forged. Navies and armies had been equipped for our 
subjugation, and the hostile fleets were riding in detiance upon 
our waters, and the hostile armies were swarming upon our 
shores. Our ancestors were, to all outward appearance, 
weak and powerless in competition with their invaders. But, 
to copy the vigorous expressions of one of the great men of 
that period, whose language we have already imitated, the 
contemporary sages and heroes felt, that if they were weak, 
they would not gather strength by delay, and they must either 
resolve to gird up their loins manfully and draw their swords 
holdly and promptly in the cause of freedom, or to lie down 
supinely on their backs until they were bound hand and foot 
and made slaves forever. Nor were they in reality so weak. 
They felt that “three millions of people, armed in the sa- 
cred cause of freedom, were invincible by any force which 
our enemy could send against us; and that we should not 
fight our battles alone, because there was a righteous God, who 
presided over the destinies of nations, and who would raise 
up friends to fight with us in the cause of humanity.” 

We will introduce one more quutation from Mr Everett’s 
Oration, as beautiful as it is apposite. 

It was the people, in their first capacity, as citizens and as freemen, 
starting from their beds at midnight, from their firesides, and from their 
fields, to take their own cause into their own hands. Such a spectacle 
is the height of the moral sublime; when the want of every thing is 
fully made up by the spirit of the cause; and the soul within stands in 
place of discipline, organization, resources. In the prodigious efforts of 
a veteran army, beneath the dazzling splendor of their array, there is 
something revolting to the reflective mind. The ranks are filled with 
the desperate, the mercenary, the depraved ; an iron slavery, by the 
name of subordination, merges the free will of one hundred thousand 
men, in the unqualified despotism of one; the humanity, mercy, and re- 
morse, which scarce ever desert the individual bosom, are sounds with- 
out a meaning to that fearful, ravenous, irrational monster of prey, a 
mercenary army. It is hard to say who are most to be commiserated, 
the wretched people on whom it is let loose, or the still more wretched 
people whose substance has been sucked out, to nourish it into strength 
and fury. But in the efforts of the people, of the people struggling for 
their rights, moving not in organized, disciplined masses, but in their 
spontaneous action, man for man, and heart for heart,—though I like 
not war nor any of its works,—there is something glorious. They can 
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then move forward without orders, act together without combination, 
and brave the flaming lines of battle, without entrenchments to cover, 
or walls to shield them. No dissolute camp has worn off from the feel- 
ings of the youthful soldier the freshness of that home, where his moth- 
er and his sisters sit waiting, with tearful eyes and aching hearts, to 
hear good news from the wars; no long service in the ranks of a con- 
queror has turned the veteran’s heart into marble; their valor springs 
not from recklessness, from habit, from indifference to the preservation 
of life, knit by no pledges to the life of others. But in the strength 
and spirit of the cause alone they act, they contend, thev bleed. In 
this, they conquer. The people always conquer. They always must 
conquer. Armies may be defeated; kings may be overthrown, and 
new dynasties imposed by foreign arms on an ignorant and slavish race, 
that care not in what language the covenant of their subjection runs, 
nor in whose name the deed of their barter and sale is made out. But 
the people never invade; and when they rise against the invader, are 
never subdued. 

Before quitting the subject, we are tempted to pause a moment 
and advert to the consequences to ourselves, and the conse- 
quences to the world, of the noble and manly stand taken by 
our free-spirited fathers in those trying days. As to the 
effects of it on ourselves, we have sole to cast our eyes over 
the green fields stretched out around us, which are waving 
with the rich and verdant abundance of the promised har- 
vest, under the tillage of a hardy yeomanry, protected by a 
system of equal laws, and flourishing in union with all the 
blessings which free insiitutions can impart to a happy people ; 
and ask ourselves how much of all this would have been, had 
not our fathers drawn the sword in vindication of their insult- 
ed rights. Or look forth upon the broad and fathomless ocean, 
and as you behold the canvass of our ships whitening ever 
sea, and the striped flag of our country floating in iomah 
over the remotest waters, and the helee of her cannon re- 
sounding on every shore, do you not feel persuaded that none 
of this glorious display of naval strength would ever have 
met the eye, if our ancestors had not declared, as they saw 
the contest approaching, Give us freedom or give us death? 
Enter the populous cities, which are now scattered abroad 
over the country, and as you hear the busy hum of active 
life, and see the stately palaces which arise on all sides, and 
note all the marks of A sear vim opulence, and power, which 
abound in them, consider what portion of this would exist, 
had we continued to bow the neck to the yoke of transatlan- 
tic taskmasters. In fine, our ancestors were then feeble and 
oppressed colonists, they were, comparatively speaking, few 
innumber, and they were only sprinkled along the shores of 
38 
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the Atlantic or on the banks of our majestic rivers on this 
side of the Alleghany; but since then, and under heaven, be- 
cause our sires resisted when they did, we are now wealthy, 
numerous, and powerful; we have taken our rank with the 
nations of the earth, as among the first in arts and arms,— 
among the first in social improvement,—and promising to con- 
tinue among the first for ages yet tocome. And we have 
now spread the empire of our civilization far into the interior 
regions of our country, where but a few years ago was nothing 
but a wide and waste wilderness, and where are now the busy 
haunts of men, who, the same at the mouth of the Mississippi 
or the Merrimac, on the far-off waters of the princely Missou- 
ri or on the sea-girt rocks of Massachusetts, are every where 
free-born Americans. 

And unless we greatly deceive ourselves, the consequences 
have not been less distinctly marked upon other nations. The 
inhabitants of Europe and of Spanish America had for cen- 
turies been groaning under the tyranny of the feudal institu- 
tions,—obliged to cower beneath the sceptre of military des- 
pots, or to kiss the foot of haughty temporal priests. The 
people had no rights,—no liberties,—no privileges, but such 
as the condescension of their kings saw fit, out of their most 
princely pleasure, to grant. But the example of our revolu- 
tion went forth, and taught them tbat there was no mystic 
charm in royalty which brave men could not break. The 
name, the fame, and the achievements of our heroes and states- 
men were sounded abroad, and served as a watchword to the 
lovers of liberty all over the world. Our country was the birth- 

lace of modern freedom ; but no sooner had her pinions ac- 
quired strength and maturity, than she flew forth into other 
climes, to establish her temples on the ruins of baronial cas- 
tles and feudal prison-houses. 


The prophets of young freedom, summoned far, 
From climes of Washington and Bolivar ; 
Henry, the forest-born Demosthenes, 

Whose thunder shook the Philip of the seas; 
The stoic Franklin’s energetic shade, 

Robed in the lightnings which his hand allayed ; 
And Washington, the tyrant-tamer :— 


these are the names, which have imparted inspiration to all 
who spurn at slavery, wheresoever they wander, on the banks 
of the Po or Tagus, the Amazon or La Plata, and which will 
continue to impart it, until Truth and Freedom and Justice 
shall cease to have a name among men. 
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THE IMPROVEMEMT OF COMMON ROADS. 


THE spirit of improvement is abroad in our country. Canals 
are intersecting it in various directions, and Bridges, w hich, next 
to ships, exhibit the proudest evidence of skill in architecture, 
are spanning our mighty rivers to enable us to pass from shore to 
shore ; while Steamboats, which of themselves will be sufficient 
to constitute an’ epoch in the history of man’s inventions, are 
penetrating our territories by every navigable river which can 
afford them access. Thus every succeeding year is furnishing 
new testimonials of the march of improvement. 

Canals are of vast benefit to the community, wherever the 
amount of transportation, and the resources and wealth of the popu- 
lation, will enable us to avail ourselves of the natural facilities af- 
forded for constructing them. Railways too, we are willing to 
concede to our brethren of the Quarterly Review, under equally 
favourable circumstances are of even greater utility. But we 
entertain an opinion that the latter are adapted only to a country 
of dense population and great internal resources ; and could yet 
be applied in very few places to advantage, in a country so ex- 
tensive and thinly peopled as our owua.. Our common roads, 
or, in the language of the statutes, our public highways, must 
continue, for a long time to come, to afford the principal means 
of transportatioa to the greater part of the community; and to 
the improvement of these roads, we should think, a portion of 
that public spirit, which now prevails in the land, might be 
profitably directed. 

In their contributions to support the public burthens, no tax is 
apparently paid with more cheerfulness by our yeomanry, than 
that which is assessed for the repairs of the roads. But the 
funds appropriated to this object, though barely sufficient in most 
parts of the country to make the roads tolerable under the best 
management, are often sadly misapplied. No regular system of 
repairs has been pursued. Surveyors in many towns are changed 
at every annual appointment. The duty is an arduous one, the 
compensation trifling, and the doctrine of rotation in office appears 
in this case to have been effectually reduced to practice. Every 
supervisor has a plan of his own, which, without more than an 
ordinary share of confidence in his individual judgment, he thinks 
at least as good as that of his neighbour; and too often the chief 
purpose of the new surveyor seems to be to undo the labours of his 
predecessor. A temporary repair, such as may last till the next 
wintry deluge shall sweep it away, seems frequently the farthest 
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bound, to which the common notions of road-making have extend- 
ed; as if the annual appropriation was designed for the benefit of 
the present year, and that alone. 

But it is an ungrateful office to find fault, if we are not prepar- 
ed to suggest some remedy ; and, in the present case, a remedy 
has been devised, which needs only to be known, that it may be 
brought more extensively into practice. The defects of the com- 
mon method of constructing roads must be attributed to a want of 
experience. Nor have we, who inhabit a country comparatively 
new, been the only sufferers. The long-travelled countries of 
Europe have almost equally with ourselves endured the inconven- 
iences incident to the want of a settled system on this subject. 
The science of road-making (and in practical importance it more 
jusdy claims the rank of a science, than many pursuits which 
have been dignified with that title) is just beginning to be under- 
stood in Great Britain. For about ten years the new method of 
constructing roads, first adopted and practised by Mr McAdam, 
has been pursued there ; and such has been the success which has 
attended it, so complete has been the conviction of its superi- 
ority over all former methods, wherever it has been introduced, 
the conflicting interest and prejudice, which in common with 
every important improvement, it has had to encounter, have in 
this short time been so completely removed, that its excellence 
can no longer be questioned ; and there can be no doubt that it 
will henceforth be adopted in preference to all other modes of 
making and repairing roads in that kingdom. ‘Travellers of all 
descriptions, mail contractors, and civil engineers, parliament and 
people, unite in the most ample testimonials in its favour, and 
liberal grants have been made to Mr McAdam in remuneration 
for his service in this department as a public benefactor. 

A concise description of the plan on which these roads are 
constructed is all that our limits will admit. For amore partic- 
ular and satisfactory account we must refer to the Essay of Mr 
McAdam himself, the eighth edition of which was published in 
London the last year, and which we hope soon to see republished 
in this country. His method mainly consists, after preparing the 
bed of the road for the purpose (in doing which all the stones 
near the surface must be removed), in covering it with a flooring of 
broken stone of eight or ten inches in thickness, the largest stone 
not to exceed six ounces in weight. These fragments of stone 
are soon worn smooth by the travelling, and unite by their angles 
into a solid, impenetrable mass, over which the wheels of the 
heaviest carriages will pass without making any sensible impress- 
ion. Another important part of the system is to have the side 
eutters or watercourses so constructed as effectually to drain the 
water from the earthy bed of the road, that it may not be injuri- 
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ously affected by the winter frost ; and for this purpose it is de- 
sirable, that the bed of the road should not be below the level of 
the adjacent fields, but when practicable raised a little above that 
level. The impervious covering or roofing of stone will prevent 
any inconvenience from the rain, which falls upon it, and, thus 
protected, the road is subject to no other injury than the necessa- 
ry but gradual wear of the stone materials of which it is con- 
structed. Under such circumstances an earthy bed is even pre- 
ferred to a rocky one, as it yields more beneath the weight of the 
load carried over it, and the wear of the road is less on that ac- 
count. It is particularly insisted on by Mr McAdam that no stones 
exceeding six ounces in weight be admitted in any part of the 
road. If larger stones be placed at bottom, according to the 
method which has been long pursued by many road-makers, while 
those of a smaller size are placed on the surface, the larger stones 
will in a short time rise to the top, thus making the surface rough 
and uneven, and at the same time penetrable by the rain-water, 
which will gradually undermine and destroy the foundation or 
bed of the road. 

Such is a brief outline of the manner of making roads, which 
we hope ere long to see extensively introduced into our country. 
It is doubtful whether any portion of the globe is more favoura- 
bly situated to reap the benefit of this improvement, than is our 
own New England. Our seaboard districts are abundantly suppli- 
ed with granite, which is said to be the very best material for this 
purpose ; while the greenstone of our western counties resembles 
very nearly the whinstone of Scotland, which is represented by Mr 
McAdam as second only to granite in the good qualities by which 
it is recommended. With such facilities to encourage us in the 
race of improvement, what but a more general acquaintance 
with the system can be wanting to ensure its application to the 
important public roads in this section of the union? The first 
expenditure will no doubt be somewhat greater than is incurred 
by pursuing the old method, but in every instance it cannot fail 
to prove excellent economy in the end ; and in very many cases 
it will be found, that the annual expense now necessary to keep 
the roads in solestisle repair falls little short of what would, upon 
the new principle, construct a good road, which would last several 
years with scarce any additional expense. 

The experiment has been tried and with the best success in 
this country. Two of the streets in the town of New Bedford 
were constructed last year upon this plan, and we believe a few 
other attempts have been made ona small scale, sufficient to 
satisfy all, who have had an opportunity of witnessing them, of 
the excellence of the system. In the cities of London and 
Bristol, the pavements of several entire streets have been taken 
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up, and the broken-stone roads of Mr McAdam substituted in 
their place. This has been done from a conviction of the supe- 
riority of the stoned road for smoothness and ease of draught ; 
while in cases where pavements are not already laid, it will be 
found to afford not only a much better road, but a much more 
economical one, than the old method of paving. 

Before we close this article, we must take occasion to reprobate 
one practice in connexion with our system of repairing highways, 
which prevails more or less in every section of the country,—it 
is the custom of permitting every person either to pay his tax or 
work it out (to use the common phraseology), at his option. This 
custom derives its origin from the feudal system, and is a remnant 
of the personal service which the lord of the manor exacted of 
his vassals,—one of the few relics of a barbarous age, which 
the spirit of our free institutions has not yet shaken off. At 
a time when rents were paid in kind; and when the conven- 
ience of having a circulating medium was comparatively unknown, 
there might be some necessity for resorting to this expedient; but 
now when the product of every man’s labour can be so readily 
converted into money, we see no valid reason for retaining it. 
Men, unaccustomed to the kind of labour required in repairing a 
road, however industrious their habits may be, cannot be employ- 
ed upon it to the public advantage. Those who are suitable 
might, in all cases, we presume, obtain the employment of the 
surveyor, if they desired it, without placing him under an obliga- 
tion to employ them, whether competent or not. The most com- 
petent men would be employed to do the work, if the surveyors 
were furnished with the means and left at liberty to use them to 
the best advantage; and as far as an inferior class of labourers are 
admitted, whether they are indolent or unskilful, the public are 
certainly the sufferers. 

The adoption of Mr McAdam’s system would of itself go far 
towards correcting these abuses. A man’s labour would here be 
estimated, not by the time he is employed, but by actual measure- 
ment of the quantity of stone which he has prepared, for the purpose 
of the road ; so that if he is idle, or if he is awkward and unskilful 
at his task, it will be his own loss; and the obvious result will fol- 
low, that those only, who can work most advantageously at this 
employment, or who from youth or imbecility cannot be profitably 
engaged in a more laborious occupation, will offer their services; 
and in either case the community will be the gainer ; for it will be 
a public benefit, that persons of the latter description be employ- 
ed to the extent of their abilities, while their reward is justly 
proportioned to the services which they perform. 
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MOLSEY HYRST—GAME OF CRICKET PLAYED BY LADIES—A BOXING 
MATCH-—-SPECULATIONS UPON THE CAUSE OF THIS TRAIT IN 
THE ENGLISH CHARACTER—HAMPTON CHURCH-YARD—HAMPTON 
COURT—THE CARTOONS OF RAF AELLE. 


A LEAF FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER IN ENGLAND. 


February 14th, 18—. 

Tuer day before yesterday I walked down to Molsey Hyrst, 12 
miles from London, to see a fight. I was not induced to visit the 
scene by any particular fondness for such exhibitions, but simply 
from a desire to observe for myself a trait, rather a striking one, 
of national character. Certainly the pugilists of England de- 3) 
serve the attention of a stranger as much, at least, as the pan- 
cratiaste of Greece or the gladiators of Rome do that of the 
liberal scholar. 

This Hyrst is an extensive plain apparently used for mowing, 
and lies on the south side of the Thames. It seems to have been 
the theatre of games and combats from time immemorial. It is 
mentioned in the Gentleman’s Magazine, about fifty years back, as 
tlie scene of a famous game of cricket played for a considerable 
wager between six married women on one side and six maidens 
on the other. The game is represented to have been played with 
extraordinary dexterity and spirit in the presence of a vast con- 
course of spectators. The young women, if I recollect right, 
were the challengers ; at any rate they were the winners, for the 
same reason perhaps, that young officers, who have their fortunes 
to make, are observed to fight better than old ones, whose for- 
tunes are already made. 

1 crossed the Thames from Hampton church-yard in a wherry, 
a boat rather larger than an ordinary canoe. The parties and 
spectators were assembled in the middle of the plain, the former 
attended by their seconds, certain veteran fighters, their bottle- 
holders, and a referee, mutually chosen to decide all disputes 
which might arise in the course of the combat. The lisis, with- 
in which 1 found the fighters and their suites, enclosed about a 
square rod; and were formed by stakes driven firmly into the 
ground, three on a side, with two ropes passing round them, one 
near the top and the other about the middle of them. At the 
distance of three or four rods from the lists was a circle formed 
of various vehicles, such as gigs, coaches, Stanhopes, tilburies, and 
market carts, the latter the most numerous, and designed to be let 

to pedestrian spectators for stands. Between the circle of carts 
; and the lists was another entire circle of spectators, who did not 
choose to pay 2d. or 6d. for a stand. The parties prepared them- 
selves for the combat in the following manner ; they exchanged 
their shoes for light, laced boots or buskins, they threw off their 
heavy fearnoughts, and all their upper garments, leaving only 
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their white kerseymere small-clothes, confined by a handkerchief 
about the waist, their white cotton stockings and red _ buskins. 
They then resumed their great coats to wait the signal to engage. 
They walked about in a hurried and anxious manner 3 partic- 
ularly the one who was the pet, and on whom the bets were two 
to one. When the moment came to begin, they again threw off 
their great coats, and put themselves in the fighting attitude, which 
shows a muscular form to some advantage. They fought nearly 
an hour before either party gave up, and then it was his second, 
not himself, that yielded. One of them, the pet, could not stand 
alone when the fight was over, and the other was but little better. 
The face of the first bled at all points, and became frightfully 
black and swollen ; although between the rounds, of which there 
were about forty, he was bathed and sprinkled with spirit and 
every method was employed to cherish and refresh him. When 
they were leading him off, he observed, as well as he could, for he 
could scarcely speak, “ thathe hoped Mr Whittle would not grum- 
ble.” This Mr Whittle was his backer, and this remark was 
made in allusion to the practice of “ selling fights,” which is 
when one of the parties betrays the person or persons who have 
bet in his favour, and allows himself, after a show of resistance, to 
be beaten, being induced thereto by a valuable consideration re- 
ceived from the backers of his antagonist. I am told that almost 
all the great pugilists do at some time or other sell their fights, but 
the consequence is, that it is difficult for them to find backers again. 
There have been instances of selling fights for £1000 sterling. 
The mode of challenging, when the challenge is given on the 
ground, is by throwing up hats. The practice of selling fights has 
done more to diminish the number of these combats than the 
labours of magistrates or moral societies, and I should hope that 
this with other causes might ultimately put an end to a custom so 
disgraceful to England and to human nature. There were but 
few people present on this occasion, perhaps eight hundred in all. 
They were of various characters and conditions, many of them 
of the lowest class, some of them respectable-looking yeoman, 
and a still greater number of jockey-looking gentleman, ycleped 
* of the fancy.” This fight was bloody ; the vanquished party was 
dreadfully mauled, and ‘his white small-clothes were all red with 
with blood, which fell from his nose and face. ‘The backs of both 
were terribly excoriated by falling and struggling upon the ropes. 
As the interest gradually increased, the spectators began to press 
towards the centre, till at last they rushed in and crowded it just 
as the fight was over. The sight of this combat seemed to put 
others in a fighting humour, for several hats ascended in quick 
succession, but no backers appeared. When the affair was ended, 
a hat was carried round to collect contributions “ for the losing 
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man,’’ whom the person, a jockey-looking gentleman, who bore the 
hat, called “a very game fellow.” [saw but two females present, 
though I believe it is common for them to attend in consid rable 
numbers, as happened at the great fight which took place lately 
at Worcester between the respective champions of England and 
Treland. 

Many Americans as well as other foreigners wonder how a na- 
tion so civilized as the British can tolerate so barbarous a custom. 
The truth is, that a considerable portion of the dense population 
of England is in a state of comparative barbarism at the very 
moment, when as a nation they have arrived at the highest pitch of 
refinement and grandeur. Unless Malthus’ preventive checks are 
applied with more skill and success than they have ever yet been, 
an epoch must arrive in the history of all nations, not excepting 
our own happy republic, when a large portion of the population 
will be as exclusively occupied in providing for their physical 
wants, as the savages who roam in the wilderness, and much more 
than the beasts, which those savages pursue. ‘This is that second 
barbarism, which happens to nations, as much as second childhood 
to men ; and those Americans are much more patriotic than phi- 
losophic, who think that we shall be exempttrom it. This is pre- 
cisely that stage of the national existence of England, in which 
barbarous and cruel sports take place, and in which there is the 
same disregard of human life and human suffering, that is observ- 
ed among the negro tribes of Africa or the Indians of America. 
The luxury, the listlessness, and the ennui of the higher classes 
demand extraordinary excitements ; and the necessities and vices 
of the lower impel them to minister, at the hazard of life and limb, 
to the gratification of these unnatural and vicious inclinations. In 
most nations, however, mortal combats for the amusement of the 
people (not those for the amusement of kings and ministers !) have 
been confined to wild and ferocious animals. It has been only in 
the most populous, wealthy, and corrupt nations,—among whom, es 
among individuals, it has always been observed, that luxury, wan- 
tonness, and cruelty increase just in proportion as they become 
wealthy and powerful,—in such or in savage nations only is it, that 
men have consented to assume the place and imitate the actions of 
wild beasts in the games of the circus. It was at Rome, that great 
centre of the population, wealth, and corruption of the world, 
that the combats of gladiators were invented and carried to such 
a Shocking extent. It was in a city containing three or four mil- 
lions of people, that ten thousand men engaged successively in 
mortal combat in the space of four months in honour of a milita- 
ry triumph and for the gratification of the Emperor’s court. It 
is now only in England, whose capital is the greatest centre with 
which we are acquainted in modern times, of commerce, wealth, 
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luxury, and vice, that the amusement, which often produces the 
death of a human creature, ¥s practised. This progressive disre- 
gard of human life and human suffering is observable also in the 
different frequency of capital and other severe punishments in 
different countries or at different epochs in the same country. 
Where the population is scarce, and especially if it have hostile 
and dangerous neighbours, the government are always very ten- 
der of the lives of the subjects and citizens. Our pious ancestors, 
the pilgrims, spared and protected a certain most desperate Dutch- 
man, who had committed numerous and enormous crimes, because 
he could be useful in fighting the savages. In the United States, 
the comparative infrequency of capital punishments is matter of 
surprise to many foreigners. However, I believe that in Russia 
they are still more infrequent, certainly they were so some years 
ago, and in Spain and Portugal and Scotland, they are equally 
rare. In England, France, Germany, and Italy, which have a much 
denser population than either of the above countries, they are 
much more frequent and more or less frequent, nearly in the ratio 
of their respective populations; though doubtless the difference of 
their penal codes may vary in some degree the results in these 
respects. 

If then I am right in my view of the causes of this custom, it 
is idle and absurd to quarrel with it, any more at least than we 
should with every vice, which results from a crowded population, 
creat wealth and luxury in one class, and extreme poverty and 
debasement in another. Our institutions, the general diffusion 
of knowledge, and the ambition to be respectable, may retard the 
approach of this epoch with us; but that these or any other causes 
hitherto known, will prevent its ultimate arrival is what I rather 
hope than expect. Barbarous this custom certainly is—more bar- 
barous than the bull-fights of Spain, or the bear-baiting and badg- 
er-baiting of England herself; but it is quite amusing to hear 
some of our orators and writers, who flatter the national vanity for 
selfish and base purposes, pretend that it is because we are highly 
and intrinsically virtuous, and England a very vicious nation, that 
this and like customs exist among them and not among us. We 
are what great circumstances have made us ;—so is England, so will 
all nations ever be.* 








* It would seem from a recent pugulistic combat in New York, which we are sor- 
zy to say has been very amply described in the newspapers, that some of the .trav- 
elled and tasteful gentry of that city are quite impatient at our tardy progress in 
the march of refinement, and are resolved to accelerate it. We regret exceedingly, 
that the names and the brutal deeds of those degraded beings, who have consented to 
heat and bruise one another for the amusement of the idle and worthless men who 
encourage it and enjoy it, should have found a place in the column of any respecta- 
ble journal, or indeed of any journal ; for the notoriety so injudiciously given to these 
combats and to the persons who engage in them, through the public press, is the great- 
est fermenter of the evil, If there were no Pierce Egans, there would be fewer 


pugilists. 
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After refreshing myself with some excellent ale, I recrossed the 
Thames to Hampton church-yard, which is finely situated on a 
rising bank of the river, and contains a most ancient Gothic church 
and a great number of marble monuments., It serves as a_thor- 
ough-fare for those, who go to the church or the ferry. ‘The 
church, like most others of its antiquity and architecture, stands in 
the midst of the church-yard or burying-ground, and is surround- 
ed up to its very walls and doors by monuments great and small. 
The grave-yard appears cheerful instead of gloomy, being much 
frequented by the villagers, and intersected by well-worn foot- 
paths, which cross it in every direction. It was at this time 
almost as much crowded by the living as the dead. A _ high 
wooden settee placed nearly in the centre of the church-yard, 
and looking across and up the Thames, afforded me a resting- 
place, while I was contemplating the multitude around and _ be- 
neath me. From Hampton I proceeded along a beautiful road 
with a smooth, clear sidewalk to Hampton Court, where there is a 
fine old palace built by Cardinal Wolsey, and presented by him to 
Henry VIII. Itis very extensive, a quadrangle having been add- 
ed in the reign of William III. under the superintendence o of Sit 
Christopher Wren. The interior is very royal and very interest- 
ing. The first room, or guard chamber, so called, contains arms 
for athousand men, arranged with great taste and kept in the best 
order. The most remarkable among them were some Dutch bon- 
nets of steel used in William’s time, and some Dutch knives. 
After this, followed the presence-chambers, audience-chambers, 
drawing-rooms, bed-chambers, dinning-rooms, beauty-room, closets, 
&c. there being in general one of each for the king, and one for his 
queen. Many valuable paintings are distributed among them. A 
picture of Charles I. by Vandyck and the Cartoons of Raffaelle 
are the most celebrated. These represent, 1. The miraculous 
draft of fishes; 2. The charge to Peter; 3. Peter and John 
healing the lame at the gate of the temple ; 4. Death of Anani- 
as; 5. Elymas the sorcerer struck with blindness; 6. The 
sacrifice to Paul and Barnabas by the people of Lystra; 7. Paul 
preaching at Athens. The Gallery which contains these pictures 
is much frequented by artists for the purpose of studying and 
copying these celebrated models. Engravings of them are also 
offered for sale, with the condition of sending them to any part of 
the world. The wings of this palace are occupied by several no- 
ble ladies, who enjoy this privilege either by hereditary right or 
by the speciai favour of the king. Its situation on the north bank 
of the Thames, though not commanding, is extremely agreeable ; 
and the pleasure gardens contain beautiful sculptures, and some 
natural objects of great curiosity and interest. Among these are 
“the maze,” and “ the vine,” the most fruitful in Europe. It has 
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in one season produced 2272 bunches, weighing eighteen hundred 
pounds. It was planted in 1769, and the trunk is about thirteen 
inches in circumference. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE DESOLATE CITY. 


I had a vision.— 
A city lay before me, desolate, 
And yet not all decayed. A summer sun 
Shone on it from a most etherial sky, 
And the soft winds threw o’er it such a balm, 
One would have thought it was a sepulchre, 
And this the incense offered to the manes 
Of the departed. 


In the light it lay 
Peacefully, as if all its thousands took 
Their afternoon’s repose, and soon would wake 
To the loud joy of evening. There it lay, 
A city of magnificent palaces, 
And churches, towering more like things of Heaven, 
The giorious fabrics, fancy builds in clouds, 
And shapes on loftiest mountains—bright their domes 
Tirew back the living ray, and proudly stood 
Many a statue, looking like the forms 
Of spirits hovering in mid air. Tall trees, 
Cypress and plane, waved over mauy a hill 
Cumbered with ancient ruins—broken arches, 
And tottering columns—vaults, where never came 
The blessed beam of day, but only Jamps 
Shedding a funeral light, were kindled there, 
And gave to the bright frescoes on the walls, 
And the pale statues in their far recesses, 
A dim religious awe. Rudely they lay, 
Scarce marking out to the inquisitive eye 
Their earliest outline. But as desolate 
Slumbered the newer city, though its wails 
Were yet unbroken, and its towering domes 
Had never stooped to ruin. All was still ; 
Hardly the faintest sound of living thing 
Moved through the mighty solitude—and yet 
All wore the face of beauty. Not a cloud 
Hung in the lofty sky, that seemed to rise 
In twofold majesty, so bright and pure, 
It seemed indeed a crystalline sphere—and there 
The sun rode onward in his conquering march 
Serenely glorious. From the mountain heights 
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Tinged with the blue of heaven, to the wide sea 
Glassed with as pure a blue, one desolate plain 
Spread out, and over it the fairest sky 

Bent round and blessed it. Life was teeming there 
In all its lower forms, a wilderness 

Of rank luxuriance ; flowers, and purpling vines 
Matted with deepest foliage, hid the ruins, 

And gave the semblance of a tangled wood 

To piles, that once were loudly eloquent 

With the glad cry of thousands. There were gardens 
Round stateliest villas, full of graceful statues, 
And temples reared to woodland deities ; 

And they were overcrowded with the excess 

Of beauty. All that most is coveted 

Beneath a colder sky, grew wantonly 

And richly there. Myrtles and citrons filled 
The air with fragrance. From the tufted elm, 
Bent with its own too massy foliage, hung 
Clusters of sunny grapes in frosted purple, 
Drinking in spirit from the glowing air, 

And dropping generous dews. The very wind 
Seemed there a lover, and his easy wings 
Fanned the gay bowers, as if in fond delay 

He bent o’er loveliest things, too beautiful 

Ever to know decay. The silent air 

Floating as softly as a cloud of roses, 

Dropped from Idalia in a dewy shower,— 

The air itself seemed like the breath of Heaven 
Filling the groves of Eden. Yet these walls 
Are desolate—not a trace of living man 

Is found amid these glorious works of man, 

And nature’s fairer glories. Why should he 

Be absent from the festival of life, 

The holiday of nature? Why not come 

To add to the sweet sounds of winds and waters— 
Of winds uttering Molian melodies 

To the bright, listening flowers, and waters falling 
Most musical from marble fountains wreathed 
With clustering ivy, like a poet’s brow— 

Why comes he not to add his higher strains, 
And be the interpreter of lower things, 

In intellectual worship, at the throne 

Of the Beneficent Power, that gave to them 
Their pride and beauty ?>—“ In these palaces, 
These awful temples, these religious caves, 
These hoary ruins, and these twilight groves 
Teeming with life and love,—a secret plague 
Dwells, and the unwary foot, that ventures here, 
Returns not. Fly ! To linger here is death.” 
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TO GENEVIEVE. 


T il rob the hyacinth and rose, 
Pil search the cowslip’s fragrant cell, 
Nor spare the breath that daily blows 
Her incense from the asphodel. 


And these shall breathe thy gentle name; 
Sweet Naiad of the sacred stream, 
Where, musing, first I caught the flame, 
That Passion kindles in his dream. 


‘Thy soul of Music broke the spell, 

That bound my lyre’s neglected strings ; 
Attuned its silent echo’s shell, 

And loosed again his airy wings. 


Ah! long had beauty’s eyes in vain 
Diffused their radiant light divine ; 

Alas, it never woke a strain, 

Till inspiration beamed from thine. 


Thus vainly did the stars at night 

O’er Memnon’s lyre their watch prolong, 
When nought but bright Aurora’s light 
Could wake its silence into song ! 





TO THE ARNO. 


Bright stream! how calm upon thy waters rest 
The hues of evening, when th’ empurpled West 
Droops its soft wing upon thy floods ; 
And the dark waving of thy woods 
Deepens the shadows on thy tranquil breast. 


And when the mountains catch, upon their heights, 
The iast faint blush of glory, and the lights 

Of heaven twinkle in the sky ; 

How sweet the cicdda’s lone cry 
Mourns through thy woods in Autumn’s mellow nights. 


HIlow lovely are thy shores when on the air, 

O’er the rich vineyards stealing from afar, 
The vintner’s careless cheering soars, 
Lingering amid thy olive bowers ; 

And bright in heaven burns the evening star! 


Flow on, thou classic stream, thy verdant shore ; 
Will live within-our hearts till life is o’er! 

Still will fond memory think of thee, 

Thou pride of blooming Tuscany, 
And sigh to look upon thy stream once more ! 


F. M. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Rothelan; a Romance of the English Histories. By the author of “Annals of the 
Parish,” * Ringan Gilhaize,” * The Spaewife,” Gc. New-York. 1825. 2, vols. 
12imo. 

Tue author of this book is pretty well known to the reading com- 
munity, by his works at least, if not by his name, and he has acquired a 
certain degree of currency among novel readers, which, when the num- 
ber and merits of his competitors are considered, is indicative of some 
share of merit. One or twoof his works have acquired a considerable 
popularity ; others have been received with some cordiality for relations’ 
sake, and a few have been barely tolerated. Rothelan, we apprehend, 
will come into the second class, possibly into the third, certainly not 
into the first. The story is not put together in a manner to command 
an interest; the characters, although in situations to demand sympathy, 
do not seem to have the faculty of exciting it; in short, a languid air 
prevails over the whole production, and although this is sometimes re- 
lieved by touches of vivacity and spirit, the impression left upon the 
whole is not very favourable. It is but justice to say, that its general 
merits are much obscured by a quantity of miserable trash, which the 
author introduces about the “ book of beauty,” as he is pleased to style it, 
recovered from the “gorgeous hermitage of Fonthill,” a book which, as 
he says, is bound up with a back of opal, covers of lapis lazuli, invisi- 
ble hinges of adamant, and nine clasps of gold representing the 
nine muses; with a deal more of such affected stuff. This occurring at 
the very outset of the work, and repeated in regular doses through the 
whole, has perhaps rendered usa little fastidious and captious, and less 
disposed to do justice to that which really deserves commendation. It 
was very unwise in this writer to attempt a new history of the surren- 
der of Calais, which he has succeeded in making so eminently dull and 
uninteresting, that one would hardly suppose it the same event, in the 
account of which we have been accustomed to be so much interested. 

The most striking and efficient part of the work is that, which givesa 
description of the plague in London. We quote the account of the arri- 
val of the ship in which it was imported. 

“¢She hath had a hard voyage,’ rejoined Rothelan: ‘look how 
dishevelled she is in the cordage. Some of her top-sails too hanging in 
rags; and I ean see, as it were, strips of green moss down the seams 
of the others. They have surely been long unhanded.’ 

“‘ Adonijah continued looking towards the ship, and appeared thought- 
ful and touched with care, as he said— 

““¢ Her voyage hath been very long—all the way from the land of 
Egypt,—but she was in Italy as she came, and her course hath been in 
the sunny days and with the gracious gales of the su.nmer; yet is she 
like a thing of antiquity, for those signs of waste and decay are as if 
Oblivion were on board. They have not come of the winds nor of the 
waves.’ 

s6¢The crowd on the shores,’ added the lady, ‘grows silent as she 
passes.’ 

«There are many persons abroad,’ sai Rothelan. 
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* ¢ Yes,’ replied Adonijah, ‘ but only the man at the helm hath for some 
time moved; all the others are in idleness—still, still—A cold fear is 
crawling on my bones, to see so many persons and every one monu- 
mental.’ 

“*Some of those who are looking over the side,’ said Rothelan, par- 
taking in some degree of the Jew’s dread, ‘ droop their heads upon 
their breasts, and take no heed of any object. Look at those on the 
deck ; they sit as if they were indeed marble, resting on their elbows 
like effigies on a tomb.’ 

“* Merciful Heaven!’ cried the Lady Albertina, ‘what horror does 
she bring ?’ 

* At that moment the boats assembled round the ship suddenly made 
rapidly for the shore—many of the watermen stayed not till they reach- 
ed the landings, but leaped into the river; then a universal cry arose, 
and the people were seen scattering themselves in all directions. Rothe- 
lan darted from his mother’s side, and ran towards the spot to which, in- 
stead of holding onward to the moorings, it was evident the vessel was 
steering to take the ground. 

“ In his way thither, he met his old friends, Sir Gabriel de Glowr, and his 
lady, who, at his request, were remaining in London. They, too, had 
been among the spectators, and were hurrying from the scene. The 
lady was breathless with haste and fear, her mantle was torn, and she had 
lost a shoe in her flight. 

“The Baron of Falaside, before Rothelan could inquire the cause of so 
singular a panic, looked at him wildly, and shook his head, dragging his 
lady away by the arm. 

“« Stop!’ exclaimed Rothelan, ‘and tell me what is the cause of all 
this!’ But they would not stop. He also addressed himself to others 
with no better success. ‘Turn back, come back,’ every one said to 
him, as he rushed against the stream of the crowd. 

*“ The pressure and tide of the multitude slackened ashe advanced ; and 
when he was within a short distance of the place where the ship had in 
the mean time taken the ground, he found himself alone. He paused 
for a moment; as he saw nothing to alarm, but only the man at the 
helm, who, the instant that the ship touched the ground, had leaped on 
shore, and was coming towards him. 

* Rothelan ran forward to meet him, in order to inquire how it was that 
all on board appeared so motionless; but scarcely had he advanced ten 
paces, when, Casting his eyes forward, he saw that each of those who 
were leaning over the vessel’s side, and resting on the deck, were dead 
men, from w yhose hideous anatomy the skin had peeled, and the flesh had 
fallen. ‘They had all died of the plague.” 


i 


North American Review for July, 1825. 


Tris Number of the North American Review is much more national 
and popular than the general character of the work. The first article 
is an interesting sketch of the history of our Navy, from its first com- 
mencement down to the peace with Tripoli, in June, 1805. The facts 
are principally derived from Clarke’s “ Naval History,” and Golds- 
borough’s ** Naval Chronicle.” The history of the brilliant achievements 
of our navy from 1805 to the present time would make another interest- 
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ing volume, which we hope soon to receive from some one capable of 
doing justice to the subject. And when we have a complete history of 
the achievements of the navy, we hope we may be favoured with one 
more volume, which shall penetrate a little deeper into some trans- 
actions connected with it, for the last ten or fifteen years. 

The second is a continuation of an articles in a preceding Number of 
the North American, on “ Brown’s Philosophy of the Mind.” To this 
last article isannexed some account of the character of Dr Browr, 
taken from the Edinburgh Magazine, and from information derived 
from private sources, together with some strictures upon his writings. 
These articles are beautifully written,—too beautifully, we think, for a 
metaphysical subject. We should be glad to see it stated, by some one 
capable of the undertaking (and no one is more capable than the writer 
of these articles), in distinct and definite propositions, which may be tak- 
en in at one view, precisely how far Dr Brown has advanced the science 
of metaphysics beyond the points where its different branches were left 
by his predecessors. This we have not yet seen. 

The review of “ Recollections of the Peninsula” is exceedingly in- 
teresting. To us, ‘however, who reviewed the same book, in the same 
manner, viz. by quoting its best parts, about six months since, it has not 
the charm of novelty. But such beautiful descriptions as the “ Recol- 
lections ” contain will bear to be read many times. We think this is 
the correct course in reviewing books of this class. It is quite as in- 
structive to readers; and much more just to authors, if they have any 
thing worth saying, to let them say it in their own way, rather than to 
catch their ideas from them—invert their sentences, and call them our 
own. To this review, thus made, is annexed twenty pages on the 
Popular Amusements in Spain. Here is an elaborate, classical, and ety - 
mological history of the origin, progress, decline, and subsequent revi- 
vals of bull-fights. It is one of the most beautiful and finished pieces of 
description which has ever come under our notice. The execution of the 
piece, we are sorry to add, is worthy of a better subject, than those brutal 
amusements of the Spaniards. It produces in the reader an intense in- 
terest, and will probably be read by many with greater avidity than 
any article in the present Number of the North American; but this is 
not a good reason why the public taste should be depraved, and, so far 
as its influence goes, the national character corrupted. These, we con- 
tend, will be the results of such descriptions ; and we will omit no fair 
opportunity of protesting against them, in whatever form they appear. 
The more attractive the descriptions are, the more certain will be their 
influence, and the more to be deprecated the practice of making them. 
When we closed this article, we had become so interested by its ele- 
gance and the vividness of its descriptions, that we should have had no 
objection to witnessing such a scene without delay, although we were 
provoked with ourselves for yielding to the feeling a moment. No 
doubt many a chivalrous youth will feel not only no reluctance to wit- 
nessing such a scene, but perhaps even a desire to take a tilt at a mad 
bull, if it could be done so genteelly as is here described. 

Upon the article on “ Recent American Novels” and the bravery of 
the writer of it, in venturing to insinuate at this late period, that they 
are not all of them perfect, we have not much at this time to say, having 
ciyen nearly the same opinions, without apology, upon all of them which we 
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deemed worthy of notice, in former numbers of this Gazette. The pub- 
lic opinion has long since settled down upon most of these subjects, 
The fortunate authors are enjoying their fame, and the sale of large 
editions of their books, and have no need to be cumbered with praise at 
this late period ; and the unfortunate ones have become reconciled to 
their fate, and have no need to be told what the public have leng since 
virtually told them. The booksellers too have cleared off the dusty re- 
mains of the editions frem their counters, and placed them in their cel- 
lars or their garrets, and are ready to begin upon some new work. So 
that none will be likely to be very much affected or disturbed by any 
anathemas now bestowed. It really requires no great boldness or inde- 
ot to say what has before been said, and what every body is 

nown to believe. 

Upon the principle involved in the concluding paragraph, we beg leave 
to observe, that itis perfectly useless to attempt to sooth and pat into good 
nature, an author who has just been tortured by what he deems perver- 
sions of bis meaning, or who is yet writhing under the lash of satire for 
his folly. It is an insult to his feelings and his common sense to make 
overtures for peace at such a moment. The authors of wicked or silly 
books, and reviewers in their official capacity, are natural enemies ; 
though they may be at the same time personal friends. It is the ambi- 
tion and the interest of the former to extend their fame and the circula- 
tion of their works ; and it is the duty of the latter to limit their fame, 
if it be undeserved, and to prevent the circulation of their books ; because 
they corrupt the public taste, and cumber the ground which would be 
otherwise occupied by those of a higher and a betterorder. Upon the 
subject of “sweeping denunciations,” and the efficacy of “ flippancy,” 
and * bitterness,’ we observe, that we have always thought the greatest 
refinement and the beldest exercise of “ flippancy ” was to bestow the 


epithet upon others. 
[Zo Le continued.] 
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English Life, or Manners at Home, in four Pictures. London,—reprinted at New- 
ork. 2 vols. I2mo. pp. 234 and 243. 

This book has been some time under our hands for a character, but 
the difficulty of explaining in what its signal want of merit more partic- 
ularly consists, and a reluctance to read enough to give a fair account 
of it, have prevented our noticing it before. There are so many good 
novels now, that a bad one isa heavy task; but as it comes within 
our plan to notice all republications of foreign books as well as native 
American producticns, we must say something of this. For that purpose 
we have honestly read it through; and if we are not the last who do so, 
it shall not be our fault. The most remarkable thing about it is, that 
any one who can write so tolerable English, and can quote so much that 
others have written well, one who commits so few faults, should have 
made two volumes so utterly worthless as to defy all criticism. The 
worst and the best that can be said of themis, that they are good for noth- 
ing. ‘They contain four tales, professing to be pictures of English Life. 
If they be really so, the whole business of life in England is love, and 
matrimony its only object ; for these tales tell of absolutely nothing 
else. And what is most remarkable, and must produce great confusion 
aud distress iu that singular country, every body at first falls in love 
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with the wrong person. Life there goes always to the same dull tune of 
perfect beings captivated by showy qualities in the unworthy,—discover- 
ing their mistake, and then marrying their own shadows. The only thing 
which we notice as a positive fault in these stories is, that they contain a 
large portion of religious cant. We should judge them to have been 
written on contract by some poor young clergyman, who put in just as 
much religion as would excuse him to his conscience for writing novels 
If such books sell here, we are sorry for the public; if they do not sell, 
we are not sorry for the publishers. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


DON ESTABAN, OR MEMOIRS OF A SPANIARD. 


We have long thought that a work describing Spanish manners, and 
sketching the changes which have taken place in the Spanish Govern- 
ment for the last twenty years, would be peculiarly acceptable to all, 
who have taken any interest in the struggles of that devoted nation. 
And if the title of the following work is any indication of what we may 
expect it to contain, it will be eagerly sought for here as well as in 
England. All we have seen upon the late Spanish revolutions amounts 
to little more than newspaper paragraphs, or books written by those 
who, from their situations, could take but partial views of the important 
events which they have attempted to describe. ‘ Don Estaban, or Me- 
moirs of a Spaniard,” has lately been published in England, and is said by 
the London papers to contain, not only a picture of the Spanish manners 
in the various classes of society, and.at the court of Spain, anecdotes 
of the king and the royal family, and of public and private individuals; 
but also sketches of the Guerilla Partisans and their mode of warfare, 
descriptions of scenes in various parts of the Peninsula, and an account 
of the most remarkable public events from 1808. to 1823,—the whole 
blended with the author’s own interesting adventures. We cannot but 
hope this work, which we expect soon to receive, willgive us what we 
have hitherto sought for in vain. 


RECORDS OF SCOTLAND. 


The Public Records of Scotland have lately been reprinted by the king’s 
command under the direction of Thomas Thompson, Deputy Clerk and 
Register. They now amount to fourteen large folio volumes, a full copy of 
which has been sent as a present to the Library of the Northern Scien- 
tific and Literary Institution. The work contains the Acts of the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland from 1424 to the Union in 1707 in ten volumes, the 
Returns of Services in three volumes ; and the Register of the Great Seal 
during the Reign of Robert I., David II., Robert II., and Robert III. 





BARTON’S POEMS. 


The poems of the Quaker, Bernard Barton, have reached the fourth 
edition, to which he has added several pieces. 
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NEW ROMANCE FOUNDED ON IRISH HISTORY AND SCENERY. 


The London Courier states, that a Romance founded on the celebrat- 
ed Geraldine Rebellion, in the reign of Henry VIII., and headed by 
Thomas Fitzgerald, has made its appearance ; that the writer is thorough- 
ly conversant with the manners and customs of that period ; and that the 
language is very good, and the story possesses great interest. 





CHRONOMETERS. 


The prize of £/300, assigned by the LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY for the 
best chronometer, after one year’s trial at the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, has just been awarded to Mr R. W idenham of East street, Red 
Lion square, avery young and ingenious artist. His chronometer, which 
was an elegant piece of mechanism, only suffered within the year an ex- 
treme variation of one second and 84 hundredths of time, according to 
the tables of mean rates computed by the Astronomer Royal, from actual 
daily observation. There are generally thirty chronometers sent to the 
Royal Observatory for competition. Mr Widenham’s, having varied the 


least, has been purchased at the prize value by the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty. 


LONDON EDITIONS OF MR WAYLAND’S SERMON. 


Four editions of the sermon of the Rev. Mr Wayland of this city “on 


the Moral Dignity of the Missionary Enterprise,” have been published 
in London. 





THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


Great differences are said to exist among those, who have taken an 
active part in the management of this institution; and it is feared, that 
the consequences will be a dissolution of the institution. 





NEWLY DISCOVERED FRESCOES. 


We learn from the London Literary Gazette, that two new frescoes 
have just been discovered at Pompeii, which are most remarkable for 
the perfect correctness of their design and for the excellence of their 
colouring. They represent Briseis taken from Achilles, and the Nup- 
tials of Thetis and Peleus. These pictures still remain in the place 
where they were found, and are considered as the finest that have ever 
been discovered belonging to ancient times. 





REMAINS OF THE OBELISKS AT ROME. 


The same paper informs us, that M. Champolion Jr. is pursuing 
with great zeal his archeological researches at Naples and in the 
surrounding country. He has visited Pozzuoli, Baia, Pompeii, and 
Pestum, and has been present at the searches made at Nola. The 
Bourbon Museum at Naples has furnished him with new subjects of 
Egyptian investigation ; he has ascertained that three large engraved 
fragments of red granite, whith are there preserved, are remains of three 
of the obelisks at Rome. He has discovered also for the first time the 
case of a mummy, the legends drawn on which are in Aieratic characters : 
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they are followed by another inscription in writing, which is neither 
Egyptian nor Grecian, and respecting which the enlightened traveller 
promises to give further details. 


NEW ZOOLOGICAL PROJECT. 


Sir Humphrey D::vy has started a project for organizing a zoological 
society and establishing a ménagerie, which are designed tu answer the 
same purposes and afford the same facilities for the study of the scieuce 
of zoology as the Horticultural society and establishment do for Botany. 
*“ The great objects,” he says in his prospectusy* should be the introduc- 
tion of new varieties, breeds, and races of animals for the purpose ot 
domestication, or for stocking our farm-yards, woods, pleasure-grounds, 
and wastes; with the establishment of a general zoological collection, 
consisting of prepared specimens in different classes and orders, so as to 
afford a correct view of the animal kingdom at large, in as complete a 
series as may be practicable, and at the same time to point out the 
analogies between the animals already domesticated, and those which are 
similar in character, upon which the first experiments may be made.” 





THE PLEASURE OF LOVE QUARRELS. 


The following aphorism, taken from a work recently published, called 
“To-day in Ireland,” though it may not come very appropriately under 
the head of literary and scientific intelligence, will, we think, revive a 
consciousness of its truth in the minds of many literary and scientific 
people. ‘ There is a pleasure in quarrelling, which none but a piqued 
lover knows, and which it would be idle to attempt to explain. Fancy 
has generally ere then exhausted the store of hope, and hath run 
over the fair side of the question, till not one new source is left to im- 
agine :—it then, perforce, turns the cafivass, and having spent all its gay 
colours on one side, it delights to employ its untouched stock of lugubri- 
ous ones upon the reverse. If a lover’s hope be supreme bliss, a lover’s 
despair is not without its soothing and flattering accompaniments, so that, 
on the whole, perhaps he is not vastly to be pitied! ” 





DR BIGELOW’S AMERICAN MEDICAL BOTANY. 


This valuable work, published a few years since, has been noticed and 
highly complimented in a late number of the Revue Encyclopéidique, 
published in Paris. The reviewers think we ought tolive forever, if we 
have medicinal plants, in such numbers, that the description of them fills 
three quarto volumes. 





WRITING ON BOARDS COVERED WITH SAND. 


We learn, on the authority of the London Literary Gazette, that 
the Counsellor Slootsoff, in a tour of inspection, which he recently made 
in the countries beyond the lake Baikal in Siberia, having occasion to 
explain to the elders of the tribes of Bouriaates on the banks of the 
Salenga the most simple mode of teaching the children to write, was 
much surprised to learn from them, that their Lamas were in the habit 
of using boards covered with sand in teaching arithmetic to their pu- 
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pils, and that this method had been borrowed from Thibet. Bell and 
Lancaster have hitherto claimed and received the honor of being the 
first to use these means for teaching writing. 


LOUIS XVIII, AND NAPOLEON IN THE ELYSIAN FIELDS. 


A book has lately been published in Paris with the above title. We 
think they must have some interesting conversation, and hope the volume 
will reach us, that we may hear what they have to say to each other. 





STEAM ENGINES IN ENGLAND. 
The steam engines in England represent the power of 320,000 
horses, equal to 1,920,000 men ; which, being in fact managed by 36,000 
men only, add actually to the power of the population 1,884,000 men. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ARTS AND SCIENCE, 


The American Journal of Science and Arts. Conducted by Ben- 
jamin Silliman. Vol. 1X. NoTIl. June 1825. New-Haven. 

This work is published in quarterly numbers, making two volumes each year of at 
least 320 octavo pages each. The plan of the work was projected by Professor Silliman 
four or five years since ; and by his talents and industry it has been in a great de- 
gree sustained. He has now, however, the assistance of many able and intelligent 
correspondents in different parts of Europe, as well as in our own country. These 
together with the industry of the editor, bring into his journal a greater mass of in- 
telligence upon those subjects to which it is more particularly devoted, than is col- 
lected in any other work of the kind published in this country. The present number 
eontains many interesting and original articles, on Geology, Mineralogy, and Topog- 
raphy ; Botany, Entomology, and Ichthyology. And under the department of Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics, Physics, and Chemistry, we notice a communication on 
crank motion, from Mr A. B. Quinby, a distinguished mathematician in New-York, 
which shows a great deal of research. It seems there has been some controversy 
on the subject before, as this article is called a “ Reply to the remarks of the author of 
an article in the North American Review.” We have not now the leisure necessary 
to trace the controversy to its origin, but we think Mr Quinby in the present article 
worries his antagonist of the North American with some zeal and effect. 


MEDICINE. 


The Carolina Journal of Medicine, Science, and Agriculture. Vol. I. 
No Il. Charleston. Gray & Ellis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Boston Monthly Magazine. No I. June 1825. Boston. 

Views on the subject of Internal Improvement, Steam Boats on the 
Susquehanna, &c. By William Hollins. Nos. 1. & II. Baltimore. Et- 
ting Mickle. 

A Lecture, being the second of a Series of Lectures, introductory to a 
Course of Lectures, now delivering in the University of Maryland. By 
David Hoffman. Published at the Request of the Faculty of Law. 8vo. 
pp- 50. Baltimore. John D. Toy. . 

North American Review. No. 48. July 1825. " 
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The Inquisition, examined by an Impartial Reviewer. No. I. New- 
York. Thomas QO. Conner. 

The New Jersey Monthly Magazine for April, 1825. Edited by 
Thomas S. Wiggins. Vol. 1. No.1. 8vo. pp. 32. Belvidere. 

A new periodical work, to be published on the first day of every month. We 
have no yet received our number for May or June. We hope no accident has be- 
fallen the work in this early stage of it. 


The Long Island Journal of Philosophy and Cabinet of Variety. 
Conducted by Samuel Fleet, assisted by a number of Literary Gentle- 
men. Vol. I. No. If. June, 1825. 8vyo. pp. 50. Huntington, L. I. 

A new periodical work under this title has lately been established at Huntington, 
L. I. to be published monthly. The second appellation indicates its character rather 
the more accurately. We welcome the conductors of it to a place among us, but 
fear they will find the labourers quite equal to the harvest. ‘Truly the population of 
this part of our country must increase, at least as the square of the time, to afford 
readers for us all. 


NOVELS, 


The Christian Indian; or, Times of the First Settlers. First of a 
Series of American Tales. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 251. New-York. Col- 
lins & Hannay. 

We have glanced at this book ; and are persuaded, that the author is a little pre- 
sumptuous to threaten the public with a series of American Tales, on the strength of 
any talents manifested in this one. It is the height of folly, merely because a few 
authors of superior talents, have been able to interest the public in a series of books 
upon kindred topics, for young or inexperienced writers to announce on the title 
page of their first attempt at making a book, their intention to make a series. We 
think they had better try the success of the first, before they enter into any very ex- 
tensive arrangements for the publication of more. We intend to give a little more 
extended notice of this book on the first page we can spare, from those occupied by 
subjects of more importance ; but we were anxious to improve the first opportunity, 
which presented itself to us, for intimating to the author the imminent danger he is in 
of feeling extremely silly, when the public have manifested the indifference which 
they generally do, to a series of such books. Should he prosecute his design, how- 
ever, we promise him candour in our remarks, and assure him, that we are honest and 
zealous inquirers after truth, and violently patriotic advocates and admirers of the 
literature of our own country. But when we think we have discovered the truth, we 
have a propensity to state it, which we cannot resist. Ourconsciences too are ex- 
tremely tender on points of literary justice, and it may prove, that this justice is 
the very thing which our author has most to fear. 


POLITICS, 


The General Convention of Peace, Amity, Navigation, and Commerce, 
between the United States of America, and the Republic of Colombia, 
concluded and signed at Bogota October 3, 1824, and ratified at Wash- 
ington May 31, 1825. Philadelphia. J. Mortimer. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Literary and Evangelical Magazine. Vol. VII. No. VI. for 
June 1825. Richmond, Va. 

The American Baptist Magazine. Vol, V. No. VII. 

The Christian Examiner and Theological Review. No. IX. for July 
1825. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Northern Tour: being a Guide to Saratoga, Lake George, Niagara, 
Canada, Boston, &c. &c. Embracing an Account of the Canals, Col- 
leges, Public Institutions, Natural Curiosities, and Interesting Objects 
therein. 18mo. pp. 279. Philadelphia. Carcy & Lea. 
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AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


The Memoirs of Madame De Geoulis, illustrative of the History of 
the 18th and 19th Centuries, written by Herself. New-York. Wilder 
& Campbell. 

This is a very interesting book, and we have prepared a review of it; but are 
obliged for want of room to postpone its insertion till some future number. 

Gaieties and Gravities, by one of the Authors of “ Rejected Addresses,” 
2 vols. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 

The Old Fashioned Farmer’s Motives for leaving the Church of Eng- 
land, and embracing the Roman Catholic Faith, and his Reasons for 
adhering to the same: together with an Explanation of some particular 
Points, misrepresented by those of a different Persuasion. With an Ap- 
pendix, by way of Antidote against all upstart new Faiths, concluded 
with asking thirty plain Questions. Price 50 cents. Washington. D. C. 

Paley’s View of the Evidences of Christanity. A New Edition. 
1 vol. l2mo. Philadelphia. Towar & Hogan. 





LIST OF WORKS IN PRESS. 


An Elementary Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, being the 
Second Part of a Course of Natural Philosophy, compiled for the use of 
ne Stadents of the University at Cambridge, N. E. By John Farrar, 
’rotessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Cambridge. Hil- 
iand & Metcalf, 

The Foresters, ; by the author of “ Lights and Shadows.” 1 yol. 12mo. 
New-York. Wilder & Campbell. 

Remarkable Events in the History of Man. By the Rey. I. Watts, 
D. D. New-York. 

The Novice, or Man of Integrity, from the French of L. B. Picard, 
Author of “Gil Blas of the Revolution.” 2 vols. New-York. 

Political Economy, from the Supplement to the Encyclopzdia Britanni- 
ca, with Notes by Prof. M. Vickar, of Columbia College, New-York. 

Familiar Letters, by the Rev. John Newton, never before published. 
i vol. New-York. Wilder & Campbell. 

Frederick De Algeroy, the Hero of Camden Plains.» A Revolu- 
tionary Tale. By Giles Gazer, Esq. 12mo. New-York. J. & J. 
Harper. 

Paris’s Elements of Medical Chymistry, 8vo. with numerous Engrav- 
ings. New-York. 

Crabbe’s Eng!tish Synonymes, from the third London Edition, revised, 
corrected, and enlarged. 8vo. upwards of 800 pages. New-York. 

Essay on Faith—By Lumen. Trenton. N. J. Francis 8S. Wiggins. 

Memoirs of Joseph Fouché, Duke of Otranto, Minister of the Gen- 
eral Police of France, translated from the French. Boston. Wells & 
Lilly. 

Tales of the Crusaders, by the author of Waverley, Ivanhoe, etc. 
Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 
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